THE TELEPHONE

money to make; no one but an expert could get anything
back from it; the record made by the little steel point upon
a sheet of tin-foil lasted only a few times after it had bees
put through the phonograph. I myself doubted whether
1 should ever see a perfect phonograph ready to record any
kind of ordinary speech, and to give it out again intelli-
gibly. But I was perfectly sure if we did not accomplish
this, the next generation would. And I dropped the
phonograph, and went to work upon the electric light,
certain that 1 had sown seed which, would come to some-
thing.n Mr. Edison's expectations were realised sooner
than he anticipated. In the spring of 1881 an arrangement
was made between Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of
the telephone, Dr. Ohiehester Boll, and Charles Humner
Taintor, resulting in the formation of the Volta Laboratory
Association; this name being given to it because the capital
with which the first start wm made was provided by the
Volta prize of 50,000 franoi, which had boon awarded to
Graham Bell by the French Government for his invention
of the telephone. The object of this partnership was stutwl
to be uthe study and elaboration of idoitH, inventions, and
discoveries relating to the art of transmitting, recording,
and reproducing Hounds,'1

The actual work was mainly dona By Dr,
Ball, a trained physicist, and Mr* Tamtttr, an
skilful and ingenious mechanic** Tho first part of their
work consisted in studying the causes of failure in tho
phonograph, and they soon came to the oonoluston that
tin-foil or any other pliable substance was unmiitahlo, and
that the record should be produced on a plate of          solid,

material; and also that a satisfactory roprodaotiott could not
Be obtained by any process of indentation, but that a cuttingout i>ne hundred pounds; it costs a mint oft by Jingo if wo do,11 the latter of
